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The Wayfarer 


Philip Gendreau 


@ ven this year, there is undis- 
turbed Christmas snow in New Eng- 
land towns. May the peace of this 
little street be yours at the Advent 
season. 


@ My wayfaring this month when 
we are talking seriously about the 
distaff side of campus brings me with 
a chortle to this gay bit by Joan 
Hoehner, Washburn ’47 (who writes 
really profound poetry, also, when the 
muse is upon her) : 


Harry’s in Uncle Sam’s navy; 

Chuck’s in the merchant marine; 
Beattie peels spuds in the army: 
They all say the service is keen, 


Bill has gone off to the air corps; 

Bob’s in the ROTC; 

Ed got his draft papers Friday: 

Now what’s to become of poor me? 

I might be a WAVE or a WAC or a 
SPAR, 

Or a lady marine (don’t forget her), 

But probing my mind, I think that you'll 
find 

I'd like being a housewife much better. 

So I’m hunting a guy with false teeth, a 
glass eye, 

A peg leg, perhaps slightly deaf. 

When I finally locate him, they can’t con- 
fiscate him: 

I’m hunting a perfect 4-F! 


This even though the Washburn 
campus in Iopeka, as I saw it the 
other day, is teeming with hundreds 
of trainees! 


@ That movie, Lassie, Come Home, 
has been top-rated by PTA’s and 
many godly folk, but I wonder about 
its real impact after the sentimen- 


2 


tality fades. It preaches integrity in 
Horatio Alger terms, and yet winds 
up with a flat lie connived in by all 
hands. Do we cheer that sort of 
ethics, even to the accompaniment of 
shopgirls’ tears? Frankly we don’t. 


@ Again the bard of the joys ot ru- 
ral church lite, A. W. Hewitt, comes 
forth with a book, The Shepherdess. 
For any girl who might marry a min- 
ister it’s a picture of pastures green 
indeed. J Married a Minister (By 
Sixteen Who Did—and ‘wo Who 
Did Not). is another inning for the 
sacerdotal spouse. I wonder, inci- 
dentally, whom those “lwo Who Did 
Not” actually did settle down with? 


q ‘The rioting among Japanese 
aliens at ule Lake recently was out- 
rageously overplayed by the papers, 
which did not bother to explain that 
those involved were people weeded out 
trom relocation centers, not at all rep- 
resentative of the 70,000 loyal nisei 
in other camps. <Any of us who are 
helping resettle the 20,000 already 
released from camps realize how un- 
fair the incendiary headlines were. 
Don’t let this friction among enemy 
aliens distract us from the Christian 
privilege of fellowship with our 
eager, loyal Japanese-American friends 
on campus. 

THE WAYFARER 


Who Wrote It 


Marion VY. Royce began life in 
Canada, studied and taught there, is 
now on the World’s YWCA staff in 
Washington, a specialist in work with 
young people in wartime. CAPTAIN 
Miutprep H. McAFEE was president 
of Wellesley, as DorotrHy SCHAFF- 
TER is of Connecticut College, New 
London. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, long- 
time friend of students, we salute with 
long-time admiration. PAUL and 
Louise at the University 
of Connecticut are _ thoughtful 
SCMers this long time. Frep E. 
Lucus, dynamic Presbyterian pastor 
at Ohio University, recently adopted 
three boys and a girl —a whole new 
campus at home. 

Our cover is by Ewinc GALLOWAY 
plus YWCA (National Publicity 
Office) photomontage entitled “This 
Is My Own, My Native Land.” The 
Christmas frame on page 10 was pho- 
tographed by Philip Gendreau. 
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THE SEMAPHORE 


ALUMNAE, THE WORLD 
WAITS! 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comtort, and com- 
mand,” 
is Wordsworth, not a description of 
the Statue ot Liberty! ‘Lhe phrase 
has a heroic ring which seems to ap- 
ply in a mew way to the womanly 
traits revealed in wartime. 

Unquestionably, women are reaiiz- 
ing this year more potentialities than 
ever in history. On fighting tronts, 
in factories, in business, on campus— 
women are finding ‘‘their chance.”’ 

What will come ot it? A quiet re- 
turn to the sewing-basket, beauty 
parlor, and ladies’ aid society? A 
deeper sense of public social respon- 
sibility? \Videned horizons of ideal- 
ism, disciplined living, informed home 
life? New Church leadership? 

This INTERCOLLEGIAN, in its all 
too restricted space, glances at sev- 
eral—by no means all—of the 
trends and possibilities. Its Christian 
concern is solely that the post-war 
woman now on campus be, in Words- 


_worth’s term, ‘‘nobly planned”! 


WOMEN AND CHURCH 
LEADERSHIP 


Church leadership is a field least 
aftected by war in the direction of en- 
larged opportunity tor feminine 
leadership. Only very slowly is the 
tradition of male primacy giving way. 

True, several thousand pastors 
have left civilian tasks for chaplain- 
cies. But because there are so few 
ordained ministers among women, 
pulpits have not been filled with 
women as readily as has almost every 
other sort of position. There are 
rising movements in several major 
communions to achieve ordination of 
women (only one major denomina- 
tion, along with many marginal sects, 
permits it). But there are only a 
handful of regularly trained women 
pastors at present in all America. 

Vigorous leadership in local parish 
life and in national church life is of 
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course being given by women in 
every church group. Support of 
missions, long their special interest, 
has bound them together across 
denominational lines in countrywide 
organizations and programs. It is an 
obvious tact that women are the actual 
mainstay of Protestant parish work 
everywhere: ‘millions of husbands 
claim only a “religion by proxy.”’ 

At the same time, war prosperity 
has enabled hundreds of parishes tu 
seek employed women workers as di- 
rectors of religious education, pastor's 
assistants, and church social workers. 
l:mergency work in congested detense 
communities has often proved more 
effective in feminine than in mascu- 
line hands in these past two years. 
Recreational programs put on both by 
the YWCA and by churches are a 
revelation of the executive leadership 
women may ofter. 

‘The inevitable effect of war condi- 
tions in the field of women’s church 
leadership will be indirect: as they 
take their place in almost every other 
feld—from professional baseball to 
railroad maintenance!—their tradi- 
tional exclusion from the highest po- 
sitions in church leadership will be- 
come more glaring than ever. 

‘They must prepare, however, for 
new responsibility. Just as more girl 
students today more than ever are 
studying to go out as medical mission- 
aries, so more also are training for 
specific religious work. As_ they 
demonstrate their competence—not 
only in an economy of manscarcity 
but in peacetime as well—they can- 
not be denied the position of church 
leadership they will rightfully claim. 


MANPOWER CONSCRIPTION? 
NO! 


We are sure that the effect of 
universal conscription of all men and 
women, 18-50, would be the reverse 
of what the Austin-Wadsworth Bill 
in Congress is seeking. Drafted labor 
is a denial of what we fight for. 
‘Those women, particularly, who are 
not already inspired by the insistent 


claims now made by radio and press, 
are poor prospects as war workers. 

HR 1742-S666 seems an unwar- 
ranted and unnecessary measure in a 
nation already surpassing production 
totals without forced labor. 

If you're concerned about this 
real threat to women’s life in Amer- 
ica, get Public Affairs News Bulletin 
No. 2, Series 8, published by the 


Womans Press (600 Lexington Ave- 


nue, New York 22, N. Y.). It gives 
tacts and suggests how students, indi- 
vidually and in groups, can help by 
understanding the total character of 
war and the vital need tor manpower ; 
also by helping others—friends, rela- 
tives, the community generally—to 
understand the situation. If conscrip- 
tion becomes a fact, the need then will 
be to see that the necessary safeguards 
for women are established—housing 
accommodations, travel expenses, ap- 
titude tests, training—and to make 
sure that provision is made for exemp- 
tion in certain cases. 


PRESSURE OF WAR 


Divorces exceed marriages tor 
several months in a great Ohio city. 
Liquor consumption is up by millions 
of gallons. ‘Superman’ is granted 
higher WPB paper priorities than the 
Bible. A chaplain in Sicily reports 
four soldiers’ decisions to become 
ministers. On campus, uniforms mold 
those wearing them, and drive those 
in “‘civvies” to strange psychological 
compensations to avoid being called 
slackers. Pressure is on. 

Let’s go carefully, in rediscover- 
ing patriotism, or sense of personal 
direction, or romance, or democracy! 
be sure we have the real thing be- 
fore going all-out. 

Above all, let’s keep wartime faith 
in God deep and real. Not prayer 
born of brief anxiety or expectation 
ot special miracles. Not “escape.” 
But losing our life to find it, sharing 
His judgment in penitence, claiming 
power in Christ, loving our enemies, 
taking the long look ahead with God. 
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Girls Are Going Global 


by MARION V. ROYCE 


AX AROUND THE WORLD war is 
taking its toll in the lives of 
women. Men by the thousands are 
being called out to battle. ‘The fu- 
ture is uncertain. The urgency of 
sexual need becomes an obsession and 
standards of relationship tend to re- 
gress to the physical level. Hasty 
marriages leave wives unacquainted 
with their husbands but often seem 
a desirable alternative to the prob- 
ability of facing life alone. Such a 
situation finds women peculiarly vul- 
nerable. Whichever course they 
choose, they are harassed by emo- 
tional insecurity, to which no answer 
can be tound apart from the kind of 
identification with all of suffering hu- 
manity which helps each to see her 
own situation in the perspective of the 
whole. 

‘To women, war presents the para- 
dox of the challenge of broad social 
experience and significant responsibil- 
ity on fhe one hand; frustraticn of 
their 
on tl 
the s 
and 


eep need of personal response 
other. [he phenomenon of 
uggle between social adaptation 
versonal need or desire is not 
unique to war; it belongs to life it- 
self. But the inevitable acceleration 
of life in wartime sharpens the con- 
Hict and hastens the necessity for de- 
cision and action. “The way in which 
women are responding to this situa- 
tion is one of the most significant de- 
terminatives of their future status in 
society, individually and en masse. 


A New Sense of Partnership 


Amid the stern necessities of war, 
women have been awakened to_ the 
true value of their potential contri- 
bution to the life of the world. To 
their unique biological function, other 
important vocational and social roles 
are now added. In the words of 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill: 
“War has taught us to make vast 


The women of tomorrow 
will be citizens of the world 


strides torward toward a more com- 
plete equalization of the parts to be 
played by men and women in society.”’ 

‘The extent of the influence of war 
on the life of women follows closely 
the degree of their participation in the 
struggle and the immediacy of their 
nation’s contact with its frontiers. 

In the United States,* we are most 
aware of the vastly increased number 
of women in gainful occupation. Some 
of these women are eagning money 
for the first time in their lives. All 
of them are tasting the self-confi- 
dence of financial independence. <Ac- 
ceptance of the principle of equal pay 
tor comparable work on the part of 
many employers and trade unions has 
given many women equality of econ- 
omic status with men. ‘lo financial 
independence is added _ significant 
recognition of their capacity as work- 
ers. NMloreover, when women partici- 
pate fully and responsibly in trade 
union activities, they are laying the 
foundation of a new era in the worn 


experience of their sex. 
Within the family, when both par- 


ents are working, it is necessary tg 
create more cooperative relationships 
At the same time that 
learning from firsthand experienc 
the work problems of their men, the 
men are beginning to realize the yg. 
riety of the demands of the family, 
Where living conditions necessitate 


women are 


large concentrations of women, work. 
ers, alike in offices and in industry, 
are having the experience of congre. 
gate life and learning to cope cooper. 
atively with the problems of. their 
community life. On a larger scale 
similar experience has come to womep 
in the enlisted services whose identity 
with large numbers of other women 
in the service of their country inevit- 
ably creates a deep sense of solidarity, 


The Trend Is Worldwide 


In China, where the sinews of 
newly-awakened nation have been 
strained by a_ prolonged period of 
war, women have responded with full 
measure of devotion to the needs of 
their country. Malnutrition, inflae 
tion, the hardship of frontier life— 
none of these has dimmed the en 
thusiasm of the women of China for 
the national of Resistance 
and Reconstruction. future is 
their hope. Students, increasingly 
hard-pressed, look forward anxiously 
and earnestly to better days. Post 


program 


*The trends discussed in relation to the United 
States’ apply also to Great Britain, Canada, New 
Zealand. and Australia, although the fact that 
these countries have been at war since 1939 means 
that developments frequently are more pr 
nounced. 


. 
Seven reasons for going global; seven husbands (or sweethearts) in the Navy: 
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chief, 
often their only political interest. 


reconstruction is their 


war 

Indian women, too, begin to feel 
the dawning of a new day. A report 
of a recent All-India Women’s Con- 
ference urges women to undertake a 
drive against illiteracy, to work for 
the construction of model villages, to 
start cooperative societies for the pur- 
pose of stimulating rural industries, 
to try to remove the hatred which has 
so embittered Hindu-Moslem_rela- 
tions. Students are allying them- 
selves with other youth groups to be 
in the forefront of the Indian na- 
tional They feel the chal- 
lenge of their political and social re- 
sponsibility as a literate group within 
the vast illiterate multitudes of their 
nation. 

Before the outbreak of interna- 
tional war, revolution and reconstruc- 
tion had given women a significant 
role in the U.S.S.R. In less-developed 
countries, likewise, women are con- 
fronted by the of broad 
economic and social problems. From 
Nigeria in West Africa comes word 
of fear of postwar unemployment 
among women who are newly at 
work in the war emergency. In 
Syria and Lebanon, greater scope of 
employment and better wages for 
women are checked by the menace of 
inflation. In the Caribbean area, 
where a colonial economy, always in- 
adequate to the needs of the people, 
has been undermined completely by 
the dislocation of trade, unemploy- 
ment is rife. Farming, cottage indus- 
tries, and handicrafts on a cooperative 
basis offer the beginning of a solution, 
and the women of the Islands are 
deeply concerned. 


crisis. 


realities 


Throughout South America, a less 
direct connection with the war means 
less accelerated change in the life of 
women, but in every country they are 
emerging from the seclusion of the 
past into a new and significant place 
in society. 

There are evidences also of women 
becoming collectively articulate to 
the point of declaring their desires 
in relation to postwar reconstruction. 
The women of Sweden, for instance, 
are undertaking to secure a reliable 
and statement of 
women's opinions on matters of fu- 


comprehensive 


_ture policy at home and abroad. 
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Au Around 


the World 


A New Day 


Is Dawning 


for Women 


A New Sense of Mission 


Women are inherent members of 
society. [heir hopes and desires for 
reconstruction are not in essence dif- 
ferent from those of men. ‘The sig- 
nificant aspect of their war expe- 
rience is that, wherever they have 
faced reality, they have discovered 
that they must accept their rightful 
share of responsibility for creating a 
new and better society. “That no na- 
tion can achieve this apart from the 
rest of the world is becoming a recog- 
nized principle of action. 

Woman’s place in the future de- 
pends upon her willingness and ca- 
pacity to fulfill her obligation as a 
responsible citizen of the community 
and of the world. To her newly-ac- 
quired self-confidence and social soli- 
darity must be added the redeeming 
realization of mutuality in personal 
and social relationships. “Then she 
can face the future with new courage 
and fresh hope. Then the women of 
the world will become a vast untapped 
reservoir of power for the welfare of 


society. 

THE FUTURE 
The Future is a_ fresh-minted 
coin— 


It gleams brightly as I stretch my 
hand toward it, groping to seize it 
and make it my own. 


Thoughts of how I might spend it 
fill my mind— 


Recklessly? Hoping that when it 
is gone, there will be more coins, an 
endless stream of Futures to awaken 
my avarice with their luster? 

Wisely? Knowing that this coin. 
once spent, vanishes forever? If it 
buys a gossamer dream that will 
break into a thousand discordant, 
tangled threads under the strong fin- 
ger of reality, there may be no fur- 
ther coins for Youth to spend— 

Is it safest to let it lie unused, 
shining now but slowly tarnishing as 
Youth fails to pick it up until it re- 
Hects no light from a fog-darkened 
world? 

I'll invest my coin in humanity 
and share with the world the divi- 
dends. I'll use it with love in build- 
ing a new kind of kingdom on earth. 
‘This spent wisely may earn 
Youth another 

My hand will bear the imprint of 
the coin’s hardness. Once I grasped 
it tightly, thinking it promised se- 
curity. But what I mistook for se- 
curity, I learned was opportunity. 
\Iy palm shall bear only this re- 
minder that the Future once belonged 
to Youth. 

‘The 


coin— 


Future is a_ fresh-minted 


—Mary Lee, 
Ohio State 
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(Official US Navy Photograph) 
Wave at the Controls. 


COLLEGE DOES GO ON 


* * * It is vitally important that 
young women with intellectual ca- 
pacity of college grade be encour- 
aged to believe that the best service 
they can render during the war and 
in the postwar period is to go forward 
with their college training so that the 
nation’s supply of chemists, nutrition 
experts, teachers, social workers, trans- 
lators, government employees, and 
mathematicians may not be depleted. 


We need not apologize nor feel 
inferior in our contribution, nor are 
we in the least a privileged group. 
We are being asked to furnish edu- 
cated individuals, not technical train- 
ees, in such numbers that we cannot 
meet the demand. ‘That is the reason 
for college summer sessions and ac- 
celerated programs. 


Our type of education releases 
creative forces and disciplines the 
mind so that the individual can train 
himself and make adequate adjust- 
ment to new circumstances. ‘These 
are the capacities needed now in time 
of war and they will be in even 
greater demand after the war. 


Most of the men of your age can- 
not be spared to receive this sort of 
education now. For the first time in 
history, the responsibility of keeping 
alive the liberal arts tradition depends 
upon women—upon us! 


—Dorothy Schaffter, President 
Connecticut College 
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Navy training looks towar4 


broad postwar fields 


by CAPTAIN MILDRED H. McAFEE, USNR 


T IS NOT possible to predict the uses 
| to which WAVES will direct 
their new knowledge after the war. 
One thing is certain, however. They 
will be women who can adapt them- 
selves readily to new situations, who 
will see a task through to its success- 
ful completion. 

Some members of the Women’s 
Reserve already have acquired new 
mechanical skills; others have become 
accomplished in clerical work, or have 
gained knowledge in scientific fields. 
A few women are even learning to be 
good cooks and bakers in the Navy! 
But in all cases, the primary consid- 
eration in the training of a Navy 
woman must necessarily be the needs 
of the Naval service. Women must 
be prepared to do the work previously 
reserved for men at shore stations 
with the same degree of efficiency as 
men. 

The Navy’s training program ex- 
tends to many fields. All officer can- 
didates and enlisted women are given 
basic indoctrination, the former at the 
Naval Reserve Midshipmen’s School 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, and 
the latter at the Naval Training 
School, in New York City. Here for 
the first time WAVES become a part 
of the Navy. ‘They learn how it 
drills, how it is organized, what eti- 
quette and customs are followed. 
Here, too, they have the opportunity 
to meet and make friends with young 
women from every state in the union 
and in every field of endeavor— all 
working to achieve the same victori- 
ous goal. Upon completion of this 
training a number of women are sent 
immediately to duty stations. Others 
are sent to other Navy schools for 
specialized training. Some of these 
schools are on college and university 
campuses; some are at Naval stations 
such as Pensacola and Lakehurst. 


Specialized officer training includes 
the fields of communications, ord. 
nance, and aerological engineering. 
In a three-month course at the Supply 
School at Harvard University, off. 
cers study Navy methods of disburs. 
ing, transportation, and supply, 
Women who -will become instructors 
in the principles and practice of air 
navigation take the same course, ip- 
cluding a certain number of hours ip 
the air, as male candidates for similar 
billets in a Navy school in Florida 
A selected group of officers began 4 
fourteen-month study of the Japanese 
language last July in Colorado. Upon 
completion of the course, the officers 
will be able to read and write and 
speak simple Japanese. 

The fields open to enlisted women 
are equally varied. They become 
aviation machinist’s mates and avis 
tion metalsmiths, prepared in Naw 
schools for the vital work of repair 
ing and maintaining Navy planes. In 
the parachute lofts of air stations, 
parachute riggers put their training 
to actual practice by inspecting, re 
pairing, and packing the chutes upon 
which the lives of pilots may depend, 

WAVES serve as instructors too! 
They teach Navy pilots to fly by im 
struments in the Link ‘Trainer, or 
shoot accurately by using synthetit 
training devices. Others are trained 
to be control tower operators, direct 
ing air trafic on and off Navy fields 
Other graduates of Navy schools ar 
serving as radio operators, mail clerks 
veomen, and storekeepers. Members 
of the Hospital Corps are on duty if 
the wards, the laboratories, and the 
ofhices of Naval hospitals. 

These will be women prepared to 
meet the demands of the future! They 
will be ready to apply the principles 
learned in a disciplined Navy life:to 
their everyday work. 
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WHAT LIES AHEAD? 
HAT will happen to the mil- 
lions of new women workers 
“when it’s over’? We can only 
guess. But there will be real prob- 
lems. As the war plants are closed 
and men come back to claim their 
jobs, women will be displaced in 
large numbers. Many women will 
not be content to go back to domestic 
New jobs will have to be 
found for them. And it is then that 
the greatest care will have to be 
taken to keep women’s wages at the 
same level as men’s. For if their 
wages are lower, men may have 
ereat difficulty competing with them. 
If the experience of the last war is 
any guide, a large number of the 
“war workers’ will welcome the 
chance to resume or begin their home- 
making. They shall have earned 
that privilege. But some will have 
to remain wage earners to take over 
for men who do not return or who 
return with permanent war injuries 
of body, mind, or spirit. 
Undoubtedly progress will have 
heen made in wiping out discrimina- 
tions, in establishing higher stand- 
ards of working conditions, wages, 
and safety. Women will not sweep 
in and out of plants and shipyards 
without leaving their mark. They 
left their mark after the last war. 
This time there are many more of 
them, in a much wider range of jobs. 
The greatest gains will perhaps 
be intangible by-products. Bridges 


routines. 


have been built which will span 


(Official US Navy Photograph) 


A Wave can tear down a 1100 h.p. 


motor and put it together again. 
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Women Students— 
the men are counting 
on you! 


Women students on the 
campus this year should be very sure 
that, whatever they do, they train 
themselves for maximum efhciency 
in the future. This is going to be 
a world where many new ideas will 
have to be evolved to meet new con- 
ditions. Flexibility of mind, ability 
to analyze a situation and to face 
honestly whatever one has to face, 
will be very necessary. Much of 
this type of training may be ob- 
tained in college. 

It should also be of great concern 
to students today to use their years in 
college to increase their understand- 
ing of our country’s form of govern- 


ment and to learn how to use their 
citizenship to implement democracy. 

Women have a particular responsi- 
bility because, for the moment, the 
men are fighting the war and must 
rely upon the women through the ex- 
ercise of their citizenship to help 
build a world which will make their 
sacrifices worth while. 


rom 


old discriminations and distinctions. 
Bonds have been created between 
women in the community who help 
the women in war work to carry 
their load. Social distinctions have 
melted down. The ranks that were 
once made up of women and ladies 
have merged into just WOMEN. As 
one Englishwoman put it: “Hitler 
thought to divide us but has only suc- 
ceeded in uniting us.” American 


women have proved that, like their 
sisters in England, Russia, and China, 
they can “take it’—they are not soft. 
They have found in war the oppor- 
tunity for constructive work, submerg- 
ing self-interest in cooperative effort. 


(Official Wac Short, Warner Bros.) 


The girls who liked math in college 
liked this Wac course in compass 
reading. 


They have gained skills which will 
stand them in good stead in the post- 


war world. They are well trained and 


equipped for the heavy tasks of re- 
construction and to play their part in 
national and world citizenship. 

From Women at Work in War- 
time by Katherine Glover. A Pus- 
Lic AFFAIRS PAMPHLET, 1943. 


“There are moments in history when 
Tomorrow is Today, 


“When the mammoth glacier of social 
trend taking movement down the 
Valley of History can be diverted 


“Into pathways toward Tomorrow.” 


—Harold Rugg, in Now is the Moment 


(Official US Navy Photograph) 


It takes a keen eve to detect flaws in 
x-ray negatives like these. 
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What They Say On the Campus 


War Has Changed Women 


Students 


* *& & The change in the attitude of 
women students is closely allied with 
the world situa- , 
tion and changes 
on the campus 
itself. Our col- 
lege is on a year- 
round program, 
offering courses 
to several thou- 


sand members 
of the armed 
forces. 


Anne Carruthers, °44 


Many of the 
girls are engaged, married, or 
‘“ninned” to fellows in the service— 
in camp or overseas. ‘Ihese girls do 
not have dates with other boys. ‘This 
is one reason why girls are doing 
more, socially and recreationally, with 
each other. Girls seem more sympa- 
thetic toward each other; so many of 
them now-a-days are facing the same 
problems. Wartime tension is evi- 
dent in the nervousness and _ easily- 
provoked irritability of the girls on 
the campus. 

Most girls are willing to give time 
to projects for service men at the 
college. [he prevailing attitude is 
that of the good old golden rule— 
entertain the boys here; 


someone may be doing the same for 


we ll 


our brothers and sweethearts now far 
Most girls now seem to pre- 
to dating many 


away. 
fer “going steady” 
fellows. 

As to study, girls are looking ahead 
much more definitely to a career or 
If they plan to marry, 
they also count on being prepared to 
support themselves if necessary, since 
the future is so uncertain. They seem 
to feel a responsibility to fit their kind 
There is 


much more interest today in national 


profession. 


of work to postwar needs. 


and world affairs. 

There is no doubt about it—wo- 
men students are growing up more 
quickly Accelerated 
programs coupled with the real bur- 


today. college 
dens many are carrving in these diffi- 


cult times is making college girls 


more mature. 
—Anne Carruthers, ’44, 
Pennsylvania State 


Women Must Know Facts 


* & & T speak as a journalist still in 
the making. | speak as a woman still 
crowing. And I speak as a South- 
erner, still drawling. But I believe 
that the problem that is mine is not 
mine alone, but belongs to all of us 
in the Student Christian Movement, 
regardless of our prospective voca- 
tions, our sex, or our backgrounds. 

Our accelerated campuses are still 
snug retreats for many of us. We 
face issues, and argue theories, but 
we still do not know the facts. We 
talk reconstruction educationally, 
economically, politically. But these 
things, and the bigger things we hope 
to do, will be meaningless unless we 
understand not just the basic issues, 
but what is being done right now to 
change those basic issues, to make 
peace along the plans of the big 
people and the big nations. 

I plead that we know the news 
and be able to analyze it realistically. 
As a woman, I plead that we grow 
with the situation as it is now, as 
well as with our fine goals and be- 
liefs. And as a Southerner, I plead 
that we stop theorizing and learn 
to deal with the facts of the world 
today. 


—Sarah Flinn 
Columbia ’47 


This From a Man! 


&\Vomen seem to have forgotten 
that they have a definite contribution 
to make. The sexes may be equal, 
but they are not identical. ‘The col- 
lege girl has no stereotyped role to 
play, but there is a unique uplifting 


influence that she may have if only’ 


she will exert it! 

‘The campus coed usually thinks 
that every man wants his model 
woman to be a “cute kid,” a good 
dancer, a pleasing conversationalist. 
But these things contribute little to 
her personality. “The absence of real 
worth in the average coed’s personal- 


ity has led to a great sag in her 
idealism. She becomes wishy-washy, 
fickle, kiddish, shallow and vacillat. 
ing. She rationalizes for early mar. 
riage; compromises her idealism to. 
ward war; shies from the issue of 
drinking. We men of the campus 
know that she has backbone and 
character, but why doesn’t she show 
it? 

That’s rather harsh: but this js 
what I mean. We men want coeds 
who are womanly. We are eager for 
friendship based on something deeper 
than glamour. We want our women 
to be tender, considerate, relaxed, 
faith-saturated persons who give us 
new spiritual and moral strength, 
We look to you perhaps more than 
you realize. We won't put you on 
a pedestal because idols too often get 
smashed. But you are the missing 
part of our best selves.” 


—John H. Sinclair 
Baker °45 


Women and Men, Sharing 


* * & Tn the dislocation caused by the 
war, the problems confronting men 
students are obvious and immediate, 
Greatest help will come from women 
when they know just what the men 
are up against, when they understand 
a man’s loneliness in much of army 
life, his need to be a self-determined 
individual again after the anonymity 
of military routine, his heightened 
sense of the value and transcience of 
life (or sense of disillusion and fu- 
tility), his fear of time’s shortness 
and the frantic scramble for quantity 
instead of quality of living. 
Women, too, face difficulties in 
wartime. ‘They, too, are not free 
from loneliness nor fear that time 
will be too short. “They, too, must 


Will they cooperate like this when the 
war is over? 
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meet the temptation to abandon depth 
for intensity in personal relationships. 
Women need the understanding of 
men. Both need a deeper source ot 
assurance and strength and under- 
standing In a growing Christian ex- 
perience. 

Women students, because they are 
‘na position to be more effective polli- 
tically than their contemporaries in 
the armed forces, hold special respon- 
sibility for social issues. “his means a 
changing role. In postwar economic 
and social adjustment, women in pro- 
fessions, industry, politics, and other 
fields opened up to them during the 
war, will be challenged. 


We must determine as Christian 
students to overcome these difficulties. 
We should not seek to disregard our 
differences—as men trying to reassert 
old rights or as women trying to de- 
mand new rights—but together as 
human beings seeking the way of 
abundant life for all. Only through 
that insight of Christianity—the in- 
finite worth of the individual human 
soul in Crod, regardless of race, creed, 
or sex—is that mutuality possible 
which must be the ground of any last- 
ing understanding between men and 
women, 


—Hyla Stuntz. 
Union Seminary °46 


“New World A Comin’?” 


*** Negro women have not been 
exempt in making up the vast array 
of woman power in the nation’s war 
mobilization. “~The Negro coed looks 
forward to taking her place among 
the ranks of women in the world of 
tomorrow. She is very much’ con- 
cerned that she shall be well qualified 
to assume this important role. 


Today, colleges are expanding 
their curricula to strengthen tech- 
nology. Large numbers of Negro 
college women are undertaking study 
in the fields of medicine, law, science, 
aeronautics, mechanics, and_ business 
to equip themselves for future de- 
mands in technical skills. But the 
Negro coed realizes that technical 
skill alone will not solve ‘the prob- 
lems the world will face in the fu- 
ture. The question arises: is today’s 
education adequate to tomorrow’s 
needs? 
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Left to right: Pu Cheng, Maynard 
Catchings, and Yolanda Barnett (at 
Lake Geneva NICC conference). 


Life is not exclusively mechanical. 
It has moral and spiritual qualities 
essential to the maintenance of life 
itself. In the postwar era, it may be 
that youth will be more degenerate, 
polluted with selfish materialism and 
aggression, less conscious of the 
rights of others and even of its own 
moral _ responsibilities. | Technical 
skills cannot solve these problems. 


In such a crisis, Christianity chal- 
lenges us as never before. The 
world will need the leadership of men 
of faith to penetrate the modern 
darkness. As American women in 
the world of tomorrow, Negro coeds 
urge the colleges to enrich the lives 
of youth with moral and _ spiritual 
training, and they challenge youth to 
link Christianity to their social and 
economic values, to offset the dangers 
that loom ahead. 


—Barbara Watson. 
Johnson C. Smith 


**Fast is East and... 


**&* As a student of an eastern wo- 
men’s college and as a_ relocated 
nisei, these are my thoughts of to- 
day and my hopes for tomorrow. 
Although many evacuees have re- 
located during the past months, there 
are still thousands in camps waiting 
for an opportunity to resume normal 
living. Whether they will be able to 
resettle successfully depends to a cer- 


tain extent upon American public 
opinion. have found the 
majority of Americans in the East, 
and even in the Midwest, have never 
known a person of Japanese ancestry. 
Consequently, either they have no 
convictions of their own about Jap- 
anese or they hold blind prejudices. 
During our college years there is 
presented to us the opportunity to 
reach the future leaders. It is the 
duty of the nisei to show our fellows 
that we are people just as they are. 

I have noticed that each minority 
group tends to isolate its own prob- 
lems, not realizing that there is some- 
thing basic to all racial questions. 


In attempting to better inter-racial 
relationships, some “‘virtuous”’ people 
seek to befriend a Negro or a Jap- 
anese merely because they believe 
that in so doing, they show that they 
have no racial consciousness. ‘These in- 
dividuals begin with the fundamental 
assumption that there are racial dif- 
ferences. Friendship with a persun 
of a minority group should be maue 
on the same basis as any other friend- 
ship—mutual interests, personality 
attraction, respect, desire to know the 
person as an individual. 

What is necessary is an intelligent 
approach to the problems of minority 
groups; and as our democratic 
philosophy assumes that men are ra- 
tional and moral beings, there is hope 
for the recognition of each individual 
as an individual, not as belonging to 
this or that minority group. 

—Hiromi Matsumoto 
Mt. Holvoke 

(One more word on What They 

Say is on page 13.) 


*“Sometime I'd like to meet the Wac 
who released me for active duty.” 
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Meditation for the New Year 


Christmas isn’t just a day. From ancient times it has 
been a feast carried over into the New Year to the 
Epiphany—the Twelfthnight. We start the New 
Year thinking of the visit of the wise men to 
Bethlehem. 

But let us remember that the crucial moment in any 
great religious experience is the transition from 
wonder to action. When the vision fades, the time 
has come for action. 


“Though Christ a thousand times 
In Bethlehem be born, 

If He’s not born in thee 

Thy soul is still forlorn. 

The cross on Golgotha 

Will never save thy soul, 

The cross in thine own heart 
Alone can make thee whole. 


“Whate’er thou lovest, man, 
That too become thou must; 
God, if thou lovest God, 

Dust, if thou lovest dust. 

Go out, God will go in. 

Die thou, and let Him live. 
Be not, and He will be 

Wait, and He'll all things give. 


“Let but thy heart, oh man, 
Become a valley low, 

And God shall rain on it 
Till it shall overflow.” 


—Angelus Silesius 


We have celebrated again this season the birth of 
a baby; 

But how much more do we celebrate the life of a 
man— 

A life lived in a dark and broken world, a life so 
lived as to illumine this stormy earth with the 
very Love of God. And to become the greatest 
single fact and dearest hope of all human history. 


“Christ is the stooping down of God, the arm 
of God on which we can lean; the heart of 
God of which we feel the sympathy; the eye of 
God of which we can bear the glance; the voice 
of God which is music, melody, and peace.” 
—Erasmus 


| 
“Be Still and Know... .” 


Let Us Keep the New Year, You and Me... 


Let us Jook at the people in our world! See 
them, perhaps for the first time! ‘‘Who is my 
neighbor, Lord ?”—in my home, my neighborhood, 
my job, in the classroom, on the bus? Our imme- 
diate world is small; but there can be that one 
place, small. as it is, where there is no hating or 
callous neglect. 


Write notes of love, encouragement, and simple 
friendliness because we really care. So many need 
it this year. So many are lonely and afraid, bewil- 


dered and broken. 


Listen to the great music of the ages—at home, 
in concert hall or church: Beethoven’s Ninth, Cor- 
elli’s “Concerto Grosso,” Handel’s ‘Messiah”— 
with their mighty chords and great themes. 


Give what we can, measured by standards not of 
generosity but of sacrifice. What better time than 
the beginning of a new year to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, visit the sick and lonely. 


Go into a church, alone and at twilight, on New 
Year’s Eve—and rededicate our lives to God and 
His Son. Face our failures, weakness, and sin. 
Pray for peace until this war is done. 


“You that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife 
And trust that out of night and death 
Shall rise the dawn of ampler life, 
Rejoice, whatever anguish rend your heart 
That God has given you, for a priceless dower, 
To live in these great times, and have your part 
In Freedom’s crowning hour, 
That you may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heaven, their heritage to take: 
‘I saw the powers of darkness put to flight! 
T saw the morning break!” 


(By one who died in action, 1917, 
To those who are dying today.) 


So let us keep the New Year, with everything 
we have! 


Compiled by Louise and Paul Pfuetze. 
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Religion on the Grill 


College-town pastor takes pulse of student 


by FRED E, LUCHS 


UNiversiry at Athens, 
Ohio, is a typical midwestern 


coed school. 

Reasonably priced, it fits the purses 
of students of lower and middle in- 
come groups. Seventy-five percent of 
the students come from Ohio, most 
of them from Cuyahoga County, 
which boasts Cleveland as the county 
seat. 

Recently, 800 students (a fourth 
of the student body), including men 
and women members of three fra- 
ternities and of three sororities, one 
girls’ dormitory and two men’s dor- 
mitories, shared -their religious views 
with a local Presbyterian pastor bv 
means of a questionnaire. They did 
this as individuals; no organized 
religious groups were “polled” al- 
though, naturally, some of the stu- 
dents who answered were active in 
the organized religious life on the 
campus. ‘The 
simply opened the windows and let the 
fresh air of opinion “blow where it 
listeth.”” 


Preshbvterian pastor 


This ts what he learned: 


Generally speaking, Ohio Univer- 
sity students believe that (sod and the 
church are necessities. But rarely 
does their religius zeal reach the 
rah-rah stage or lead to revivals. 
They attend church about as reg- 
ularly as most college young people, 
under normal circumstances. But tet 
a church compete with the junior 
prom or the big game and the eccle- 
siastical blackout will be all but 
complete. 


Reactionaries who hope to uncover 
social or religious radicalism will find 
no support at Ohio. At the same 
time, there is evidence of independent 
religious thinking. Only when stu- 
dents were flippant or cynical in their 
replies did they betray the influence 
of the drug store ‘“‘wise guy.” 
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religious life 


llere are some typical answers of 
those who profess their belief in God: 

I attend church because: 

1 enjoy the service. I feel that 
such a worthy institution should have 
support. . . . 1 find peace of mind, 
education, beauty in the service. . . 
It gives me a sense of satisfaction 
.. 1 believe that the 
least one can do is to acknowledge 
his God at least once a week for one 
small hour. . . . I like the sermons, 
especially those that deal with the 
present world situation. . I like te 
sing the hymns (this from a student 
who calls himself an atheist!). .. I 
have always gone to church. . . I 
feel a certain need for it... . It has 
a stabilizing influence. . . . It seems 
to make life more rounded and bal- 
anced. ... I like it... I learn some- 
thing new every Sunday. 


and cleanliness . 


attend church because it gives 
me a chance to think about life and 
its purposes, enables me to check on 
myself to see if I’m living up to the 
way of life I know is best . . . I be- 
lieve in God because it is the best 
answer to how religion got its power 

I wish churches would keep 
abreast of world events in interpret- 
ing the right thing to do in every day 
situations . . . I wish they would not 
be so dogmatic but would show why 
they believe as thev do. 


& A young lady of Hebrew extrac- 
tion says: I attend church when | 
fee] the need of hearing a particular 
sermon in which I have an interest. 
I have built my own faith from vari- 
ous teachings which suit my own 
philosophy of life. I believe in God 
because I know there is some Supreme 
Being. I believe in Heaven because 
of those whom I love who have gone 
from me. It gives me purpose in 
life .. . I wish churches would com- 
bine their faiths. Churches should 


eo forward with the times. I would 


with these interesting results! 


attend church more often if the minis- 
ter were more like the minister in 
“One Foot in Heaven.” 


I do not attend church because: 


I am usually not sufhciently inter- 
ested . . . I like to sleep on Sunday 
.. | was turned against 
the church in my early ’teens by a 
preacher who constantly nagged for 


mornings 


money. and by well-meaning busy- 
bodies who tried to force me to join 
the church and be saved ... There 
is no church of my faith in Athens. 
(The students of one 
dénomination said this over and over 


Protestant 


again. Is it an alibi or a fundamental 
weakness of Protestantism? ) 


© | do not attend church because 
friendly here. 
(About five percent said this) ... 
I feel as though I can believe in God 
and gain as much from church the 
times I do attend as those who attend 
all the time. (ls this hyprocrisy, 
spiritual smugness?) I don’t believe 
in the of organized 


it does not seem 


present form 


(Continued on. page 13) 


PARSON LUCHS AND STUDENTS 


The poll was fun as well as revealing. 
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HOW TO USE THE OPINION POLL BLANK 


12,622 students, from 63 colleges 
well-scattered geographically through- 
out the country, expressed their opin- 
ions in an earlier nationwide AMERICAN 
OPINION POLL circulated through the 
Intercollegian and the NICC Christian 
Social Reconstruction Commission. 

A new poll, revised to include cur- 
rent postwar issues, is printed on p. 16: 
1. Fill it in yourself. 

2. Better still, use it with groups, large 
or small — Association groups, the 
whole student body. Have enough 
copies so that each person has his 
own. Do not change the questions. 
The poll may be used at a single 

meeting of a group. If introduced at the 
beginning of a meeting, it is almost 
certain to start animated discussion, 
especially on items where there is 
strong disagreement. 

Or it may be sent through the mail 
or presented to a group directly, with 
the idea of making it the springboard 
for a series of discussions. 

Or you may want to try the before- 
and-after technique. The poll is filled 
out at the beginning of a series of dis- 
cussions; again at the end; responses 
are compared to see how many 


Oberlin 


Association 
with a strong faculty and a 


cosmopolitan student body. 


| A Curriculum 
| recently revised to provide 
i} training in the basic require- 
i ments for parish leadership. 


Ample Laboratory 

i experience under close super- 
Hy vision in city, town, village and 
| country fields. 


Life 
in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
| servatory of music add much to 
) the delights of cultured living. 
Degrees 
| of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Oberlin College 
Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean 
OBERLIN OHIO 


changed their minds, and in what di- 
rection! 


3. Be sure that the blanks circulate 
among persons of different back- 
ground, race, and faith. 

4. Please tabulate the answers. This 
will save hours of work in our office 
and enable us to get results more 
quickly to’you. 

5.°Send us your tabulation. Tell us 
briefly about your college and the 
students who answered the ques- 
tions. 

6. Copy off significant comments and 
send them to us, or send in the blanks 
containing such comments. 

7. Publicize the results in your college 
and community — your own results, 
and your own compared with the 
final results when these are pub- 
lished in the /Intercollegian. Make 
the results serve every good purpose 
of popular education. 

8. Watch the Intercollegian for the re- 
port of findings from all over the 
country! 


The Intercollegian 
347 Madison Avenue, Room 607, 
New York 17, New York 


& Fern Babcock has relinquished her 


December Program Planning Con- 
versations to make place for this vi- 


tally important poll.—d. 


The Write-Iu Vole 


lo the Editor: 


Such articles as “Company Dinner” 
(October 1943 Intercollegian) are the 
cause. of all our race riots today. It is 


not our opinion that the Negro should 
not be allowed to attend social affairs. 
But he should not be allowed to. attend 
the same affairs as white people. The 
Negro, we believe, would rather attend 
affairs sponsored solely for his own race. 
What jov can he obtain from dancing 
with a white girl, knowing that he is 
surrounded by an unfriendly atmosphere? 
I ask vou, Sir, do you think a white man 
would be welcomed at a social affair 
sponsored by Negroes ? 

One war was fought because of this 
problem. Articles like this may cause 
another. 

\ COUPLE OF PFC’S 
(Somewhere in the Northeast) 


B Segregation hasn't worked up until 
now, and seems no solution. Who says 
Negroes don’t wish social equality with 
That is usually Caucasian wish- 


Ed, 


whites ? 
ful thinking. 


MINISTERS’ WEEK at 
The CHICAGO THEO. 
LOGICAL SEMINARY 


Date: 
January 31-February 4 


The Alden Tuthill Lectures 
will be delivered by Dr. Doug. 
las Horton on: “Obligations 

and QOutlook of a Free 
qh Church in the Present World.” 


For complete program of courses and 
arrangements address: 


President Albert W. Palmer 
5757 University Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Students Are Prisoners 
of War 


‘This completes the list of 67 Ameri- 
can Army Air Corps officers now 
prisoners of war in Germany, accord- 
ing to a cablegram received by the 
World Student Service Fund. ( Names 
beginning with “A” through “QO” 
were published in earlier issues. ) 


Phillips, J. R., Aississippi State 

Polk, B. R., ’42, University of Okla. 
homa 

Posey, A. M., °42, Louisiana State 
Normal College of Agriculture 

Randall, M. °42, Grinnell 

Ross, F. F., ’42, University of Idaho 

Ross, K. G. 

Saunders, F. A., ’42, Loras College 

Schiefelbusch, R. L., ’40, Kans. 8. T. 
Pittsburg 

Simmons, A. V., ’42, Texas Univ. 

Steinbarger, C. J., °40, Jackson Jr. 
College 

Tovrea, FE. A., University of 
Arizona 

Vasil, G. S., ’41, Northeastern 

Walsh, V. X., 738, St. Johns College 

Walker, L. L., ’42, University of 
Nebraska 

Walker, R. K., ’41, Jowa State 

Ward, J. J., °39, University of Art- 
zona 

Westbrook, H. A., 
Teachers 

Whipple, 42, No. 

White, J. H., °44, University of Mis- 
SISsip pt 

White, R. G., ’40, University of Cin- 
cinnati 

Widen, N. L., °41, 
Minnesota 

Wigham, R. F., ’42, Harvard 
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What Say... 


Thinking, Now, Counts! 

For two years now, many girls 
have been reorienting their thinking, 
as well as their living, to meet the 
“demands of wartime. But there ts 
a diflerence of opinion as to how de- 
manding these demands are, or how 
permanent they may be. Some girls 
consider changes in curriculum and 
in the choice of their life work as 
only temporary ; they hopetully believe 
that their real job of marriage and 
homemaking will again get the full 
focus of attention once the war is 
won. 

There is the girl who believes that 
the world is changing radically and 
materialistically ; that it is imperative 
for her to be learning new mechanical 
skills, to adapt her life to assembly 
line consistency. But this latter type 
is distinctly in the minority. 

Certainly, girls are being called on 
by the Women’s Reserves, by the hos- 
pitals, by the laboratories, by the fac- 
tories, and they are responding to 
that call. “hose who cannot respond 
feel ‘out of it’? and useless. Women 
can’t help but feel the change in their 
social world wrought by the absence 
of young men and this in itself makes 
the girls all the more anxious to be 
“out doing something.” Many don't 
think through clearly just what is 
their most vital job, both ‘for the 
and from the long range 
But many others are 


duration” 
point of view. 
thinking, perhaps for the first time, 
about the total pattern of their lives 
in relation to the war. 

As I see it, this “thinking out” ot 
their whole attitude towards life, and 
their purpose to live a_ creative, 
generous and usetul life, is the most 
important thing college women are 
engaged in today. ‘lhe basic values 
which an individual develops for her- 
self remain always, war or no war, 
and these values, now being firmly 
grounded in the college women of 
today, will not be eclipsed by the 
mechanical, professional, 
world. 


materialistic 


—Charlotte “Scooter” Rice. 
Vassar “44 
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It Looks Like a Game 
You're the Referee 


Job, school, or both—or a plan 
for the future? 


‘There is more than one goal post. 
You must know your own goal. 


Mill the job you take now count 

toward work you want later? 

You can seldom make up losses in 

the very last down, but small losses 
can be made up from time to time. 


Ilave you had the basic courses and 
those that are hard to make up? 


Plays must be planned. 


you “go on your can you 
budget your money? 


The kick-off is now, but the pay- 
off is later! 

—From a pamphlet of 

The Womans Press 


Religion On The Grill 
(Continued from page 11) 
worship; it doesn’t allow a_ person 
treedom of thought. It makes peo- 
ple think 


plans and ideals. 


according to certain. set 


At least eighty percent of the stu- 
dents said they were too lazy or 
sleepy to go to church. Not Satan, but 
Morpheus, would seem to be the cul- 


prit who keeps youth from church. 
The Unbelievers 

On the whole, the reasons given 
tor not attending church were more 
convincing than the reasons tor not 
believing in (sod, as, for example, 
these statements: 1 do not believe 
in (sod because | studied zoology and 
the theories of evolution . . . 1 think 
belief in God is more or less a custom 
driven into children ‘There is 
another supernatural power that I be- 
lieve in. 

Less than one percent of the fra- 
ternity and sorority students who par- 
ticipated in the poll consider them- 
selves atheists. “lwo percent ot the 
unorganized Grentile women students 
think they are atheists; five percent 
ot the unorganized Gentile men stu- 
fifteen 
ot the unorganized Jewish students. 
Their reasons were 
shallow. 


dents, likewise, and percent 


disappointing|y 


‘such long sermons . 


Constructive comments picked at 
Churches please copy! 


random. 


wish churches would make re! 
vion practical, while still retaining 
enough form to make it beautiful and 
lMpressive wish they would 
have courage and stop compromising 
on real issues... 1 wish they would 
enter more into the lite of the campus 

discuss religion in the language 
of the layman... have a better social 
. . be friendlier .. . talk 
important questions of 


program 
more about 
the day. 

1 wish churches would not: ask for 
talk so 
.. have 


sO many contributions 

much of centuries long ago . 
.. keep reterring 
to the Bible for éverything that comes 


up... fail to welcome strangers 

tollow the same = service every 
Sunday ... preach hell fire and dam- 
nation evade present issues by 


lulling the people into a_ religious 


stupor .. . be so hypocritical. 
I wish ministers would = discuss: 


the war, social reform, other religious 


beliefs . . . a way of meeting modern 
situations wisely and courageously 


practical ways of getting along 


with people ... marriage . death 
and the world hereafter ... how 


religion can help us in our every day 
lives. 
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Appraising Student 
Christian Life 


In the current issue otf The Stu- 
dent World, Robert Mackie (secre- 
tary of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation) arouses American 
students with this provocative analy- 
sis: “Ihe alternative to theology in 
the American Student Christian 
Movement is democracy. Instead ot 
wrestling with ultimate verities, you 
make lists of the ideas which have 
drifted into your mind. Instead of 
Waiting with solemnity upon the will 
of God, you go through the compli- 
cated process of deciding by ballot. 
In a curious way theology is expected 
to grow out of democracy which is 
in itself the precious and ultimate 
truth. hat may be a caricature, yet 
it is not unlike the living situation in 
which the American Christian stu- 
dent has grown up. If the eighth 
chapter of Romans is the key passage 
for the British SCM, the American 
student finds his starting point in the 
story of the Good Samaritan. He be- 
lieves the world ought to be better, 
more Christian, and that his job is to 
help it along a bit—an intention no 
one should despise. But, more than 
that, he is taking his charity seriously, 
and asking how he may do it in the 
name of Christ. He is on the verge 
of a great and powerful discovery of 
revealed religion, and he will go 
through with it... .” 


THE 
GLORY 
OF GOD 


GEORGIA 
HARKNESS 


Poems and Prayers 
for Devotional Use 


@ This. attractive, 
pocket-size volume of 
poetry and prayer 
sounds a note of 
pure and undefiled 
faith. Dr. Harkness writes with keen 
appreciation of present-day needs. Her 
poems are masterpieces of fine literary 
expression. Her prayers are chaste and 
beautiful petitions for divine help and 
guidance. $1.00 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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Continental Student Life 


It becomes more and more difh- 
cult to describe the situation in occu- 
pied Europe, according to Suzanne de 
Dietrich. mére catastrophical 
the situation in occupied countries be- 
comes, the more we ourselves begin to 
be outsiders. . . . The truth is that 
when suffering reaches the point 
which it is now reaching in many 
places, it leads to a sort of numbness. 
Men are no longer able to react in- 
wardly. So we felt we had to guard 
ourselves against all romantic in- 
terpretations of purification by suffer- 
ing. . . . Some go so far as to feel 
that in view of this situation it is 
quite premature to speak about re- 
construction at all; others... that it 
is precisely in these situations that we 
must demonstrate an attitude of hope 
and faith by thinking constructively 
about the future.” (The Student 
W orld.) 


Religion Persecuted in 
Rumania 


‘Twelve years’ “correctional punish- 
ment’ plus three years’ deprivation 
of civil rights, has been meted out to 
a number of Rumanians convicted of 
taking part in religious organizations 
which have been banned there. Only 
the Orthodox (State) church, Ro- 
man and Greek Catholic, Reform- 
ed Evangelical, Greek Orthodox, 
Ruthenian, Armenian, and Moslem 
groups are permitted. 


Dr. Schweitzer Carries On 


In spite of world currents all 
about them, Dr. and Mrs. Albert 
Schweitzer carry on with their medi- 
cal missions work at Lambarene, 
French Equatorial Africa. As one 
who took distinguished degrees in 
music (and became a Bach author- 
ity), in theology, and in medicine, 
Dr. Schweitzer has been to a whole 
student generation a symbol of versa- 
stile devotion on the mission field. 
Friends in the United States con- 
tinue to support his hospital and his 


Are 


work. ‘he “‘wet season” in that part 
of Africa extends from October tg 
April, and at its height Dr. Schweitzer 
says, “While 1 am writing, it is 
hot that it requires an effort to do s0, 
One is continually bathed in perspira- 
tion without even stirring.” 
May he wrote: ‘here is a lot to do, 
very day brings a procession of hu- 
man affliction to the hospital. But 
what deep joy to be able to help! | 
am so glad that | studied medicine, 
We still have enough to eat and are 
well enough in spite of the fatigue 
due to the climate.”’ 


Relocation Goes On 


Late last month, 2,130  nise; 
( Japanese- American) students had 
been relocated on college campuses— 
as Many as were studying in colleges 
on the West Coast when the war 
broke out. Lhe National Japanese- 
American Student Relocation Coun- 
cil has been widely commended for its 
able handling of a complex situation, 

Most of the cost of nisei relocated 
students is borne by church denomina- 
tions, with tuition often granted by 
the colleges. The World Student 
Service Fund last year helped 70 stu- 
dents, with $14,000 — an average otf 
$200 for each ‘‘relocatee.’’” A similar 
sum is being furnished by WSSF this 
year. 


Viewpoint of E. Stanley Jones 


After a recent visit to five reloca- 
tion centers for nisei, Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones made this comment, as reported 
by The Christian Century: “I have 
the conviction that American Chris 
tianity may receive a_ revitalization 
from three possible sources: the 
American Negroes, the young men in 
the CPS camps, and the Japanese 
Christians in the relocation centers. 
All three of these groups are showing 
a new type of Christian livirg in spite 
of frustrations and suppressions. ‘They 
are learning the meaning of the cross 
by actual experience, and wherever 
the cross is rediscovered there is 4 
new burst of spiritual power... . 
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World 


“A superintendent at one of the 
camps said to’ me, ‘Ihe Christian can 
take this situation better than non- 
Christians. Ichey are rising above it 
and making something out of it.’” 


Nisei girls happy to be studying again. 


Argentina Helps 


Even while their government 
guards its neutrality, Christian stu- 
dents in Argentina have recently 


raised $605.50 in Argentine money 
“to help students of the countries in 
war. lhe cash was raised by a 
“festival.” 


New Student Center in Chile 


At the University of Concepcion, 
in Chile, one of the few private, non- 
sectarian universities in South Amer- 
ica, a Christian student center is be- 
ing set up under the Methodist mis- 
sion board. Rev. and Mrs. Raymond 
Valenzuela have recently arrived to 
take up this work among the consider- 
able number of Evangelical under- 
graduates in the student body of 
about 1000. 


German Alumni in U.S.A. 
Prisons 


In prisoner-of-war internment 
camps in this country there are now 
over 5000 Germans who have been 
students in German universities. A 
minister of the Swedish Lutheran 
communion has recently arrived in 
the United States to serve among 
these men as a staff member of War 
Prisoners’ Aid. He is Dr. Howard 
Hong, who is also a secretary of 


World Student Relief. 
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WSSF Expansion in Southern 
Europe 

News comes from the European 
Student Relief Fund—channel ot our 
World Student Service Fund — that 
work has been undertaken in Yugo- 
slavia, and among American and Rus- 
sian prisoners of war, among Italian 
refugees and internees in Switzer- 
land, and also among American 1n- 
terned aviators in Switzerland. 


S.M.C.L. in Iran and Iceland 


Units of the Service Men’s Chris- 
tian League, the Protestant fellow- 
ship of those in armed service, re- 
cently have been reported by chaplains 
in both Iran and Iceland. ‘Iwenty- 
four national American church de- 
nominations now actively support the 
League. 


Money Cheapens in China 


From Chungking, Kiang Wen- 
Han of the YMCA and the National 
Student Relief Committee, reports 
paying $10,000 for a typewriter. He 
calculates that with the steady infla- 
tionary trend it will take exactly 
3.025 times as much money in 1944 
to do just what was done in 1943. 
Such rising prices have driven many 
students to the NSRC for help. 


Losses to World Church 
Movement 


‘Two deaths recently have been 
blows to leadership of the whole 
Christian family. 


Dr. George Irving, 
at sixty-five, looked 
back upon a life of 
profound influence 
among students. 
He was at one time 
editor of THE 
NortH AMERICAN 
STUDENT maga- 
zine of the YMCA, 
YWCA, and SVM in both the United 
States and Canada, now the INTER- 
COLLEGIAN. 

Dr. ‘Theodore C. Hume was 
killed in October, when the Swedish 


George Irving 


plane in which he was a passenger 
was shot down during a trip from 
London to Stockholm. A friend of 
multitudes of students in the Pacific 
Southwest, he was on a mission for 
the World Council when the tragedy 
occurred, 


On the Home Front 


A recent letter from a WSSF 
traveling secretary enclosed a check 
from trainees at the Eastern Oregon 
College of Education. One trainee, 
whose earnings netted ten cents after 
deductions for insurance, war bonds, 
and so forth, gave half of what he 
made! Another, who had only $1.53 
for the month after similar deduc- 
tions, gave all! More power to these 
boys in the Air Corps who know a 
good cause when they see one! 


& Girls at Flora Stone Mather Col- 
lege in Cleveland raise money for 
WSSF the year round by selling 
fresh flowers for the hair. Every Fri- 
day morning gardenias (20 cents) 
and carnations (15 cents) go on sale. 


& Directors of Friends’ CPS camps, 
following recent conference at Pendle 
Hill, have prepared a statement of 
the aims, standards, and procedures 
for the new Friends CPS program 


for 1944. 


& At Gettysburg College, attend- 
ance at Sunday evening vespers over- 
flowed the SCA building and services 
are now held in the large college 
chapel. 


& “When | said to the group of 
service men and women in the reno- 
vated church which is now the USO 
Club in Washington, ‘It won't be 
hard for you to talk about God in 
this building,’ the wistful look on 
their faces made me know how im- 
portant this seemed to them. We are 
much too slow in attempting to talk 
about God to people who are des- 
perately concerned to find their rela- 
tionship to Him.’”—Grace Loucks 
Elliott, general secretary of the Na- 


tional Board of the YWCA. 
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A Program Pape 


American Opinion Poll 


For a More Effective Democracy 


Peace Conferences 
1. After this war, do you think that lasting peace is 
PROBABLE2? POSSIBLE? . UNLIKELY? IMPOSSIBLE? 


Comment: 


2. Should representatives of the German and Japanese 
peoples be included in the postwar conferences working 
toward a peace settlement? 


NO... 
Comment: 


NO OPINION 


International Police Force 


3. Which of the following proposals best expresses your 
view about an international police force? 


.....No international use of armed force at all, but reliance on 
treaties and moral svasion. 


A use of armed force limited to general agreement by an asso- 
ciation of nations similar to the old League of Nations. 


A coordinating of the armies, navies and air forces of the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia and China, each retain- 
ing its own national allegiance. 


Retaining national armed forces with the addition of an inter- 
national air force. 


A pooling of the armed forces of the United Nations under the 
direction of some kind of world federation. 


Comment: 


Postwar Settlements 


4. Should the United States join in providing food and other 
necessities, without assurance of financial return, to 


devastated areas in 
YES NO NO OPINION 
(a) Allied countries? . 


(b) Countries liberated from 
the Axis? . 


Comment: 


5. Which of the following two alternatives do you favor? 


Germany should be broken up into small states, when defeated, 
and never again allowed to become a strong nation. 

....mlazi leaders must be punished but Germany should be restor 
-to normal life and given a place in a postwar associatio ' 
of nations. 


Comment: 


6. All colonial peoples and mandates should be guaranteeg 
self-determination as quickly as possible and should be 
given aid by their present rulers in achieving this goal. 


Comment: 


Free International Trade 


7. When another country produces a good quality produd 
cheaper than Americans can, some people say it would 
be better for everybody in the long run if we let it come 
into the United States without any tax or tariff and tum 
American production to some other product which we 
can make cheaper than anybody else. Do you agree o 


disagree? 
AGREE 


DISAGREE NO OPINION 


Comment: 


America After the War 


8. Which of the following policies do you believe is mos 
likely to keep industry and business going on a stable 
basis in the United States after the war? 

Indefinite continuance of strong federal controls over the pro 
duction and distribution of goods. 

Speedy return to private enterprise with a minimum of gover. 
mental regulation. 

A gradual adjustment to a partnership basis in which business 
and government collaborate and supplement one another. 


Comment: 


9. Do you think Negroes and members of other minority 
groups should hold jobs in all fields of employment after 
the war on an equal basis with white persons? 


YES NO NO OPINION... 


Comment: 


New Postwar Jobs 


10. After the war is over do you expect to come back to 
the same college, continue study elsewhere, or leave 


college entirely? 
COME BACK STUDY ELSEWHERE 
li 


Comment: 


Here's the way to influence good postwar planning! For instructions for 
using this poll, see page 12. 
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Section Two: December 1943 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


This section edited by The Student V olunteer Movement 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


CALLS TO MISSIONARY SERVICE 


Agricultural 
Africa 
Rhodesia. Three agriculturists—men. M 
Brazil 
East Brazil. One agricultural specialist, SP 
Burma 


One family. AB 

China. ) 

Foochow. One couple—agricultural work in 

School. 

India 

One couple. M 
Business 


Union High 
M 


Africa 
Luebo. One assistant business man. SP 
Luisa. One industrial man. SP 


Burma 

Mission treasurer. AB 
Egypt | 

Cairo. One male secretary who knows stenography to act as 
secretary to the President. (Three years). UC 
United States 

One office assistant with shorthand and typewriting experience 


for mountain high school. : MHM 
Two bookkeepers for mountain schools. MHM 


Christian Center Worker 
United States 
Staff includes director, boys’ worker, women workers trained 
for Public Health, children’s workers, etc. Director requires 
seminary training, several workers needed annually. ABHM 


Colporters 
United States 


Two needed each year to work in the western plains, Rocky 
Mountains and Pacific coast states. ABHM 


Director of Town and Country Work 
Umited States 


One needed each year. These are chosen from rural pastors 


with at least five years’ experience. ABHM 
Educational 

Africa 

Adams College, near Durban, man (family) for industrial 
education. ABC 
Belgian Congo. One educator. AB 
Bibanga. One educational worker (man or woman). SP 
Bulape. One educational man. SP 
Central Congo. One educator—man. M 
‘East Africa. One woman teacher. ABC 
Liberia. Two teachers, WUL 
Liberia. Two women teachers with administrative experi- 
ence. PE 


Liberia. One woman teacher with experience in primary grades. 
PE 


Liberia. One teacher—man. M 


Lubondai. Two lady teachers for Central School. SF 
Luebo. One educational man. SP 
Mutoto. One educational couple. SP 
Nigeria. One single woman teacher or one couple _ for 
teachers. CB 
Nigeria. One couple for house parents and business manager. 

CB 
Rhodesia. Seven teachers—six women, one man. M 
*South Atrica. One woman social worker. ABC 


So. Rhodesia. 
umbara. 

\VWest Africa. Educators. Both the man and his wife should 
have a knowledge of French for teaching in one of the sec- 
ondary schools of the Mission. PUSA 
*West Africa. Two educators, women. Boarding Schools, 


One couple—educational—evangelistic. Mut- 


elementary and grammar grades. ABC 
Brazil 
East Brazil. One single woman teacher. SP 


Kast Brazil. Two teachers who could engage in _ primary, 
secondary or agricultural work. SP 
North Brazil. One teacher for Agnes Erskine College. SP 
West Brazil. One single lady missionary (teacher for Bible 


training school—teacher of nursing and hygiene). SP 
Burma 
Two tamilies (one for Theological Seminary). AB 


Central America 

ll Salvador. A teacher to offer English classes for adults in 
connection with a school in Santa Ana. WABH 
Nicaragua. A teacher to supervise work in primary school in 
Managua. WABH 
Chile 

Someone with experience as a matron of a school is needed 
for Escuela Popular in Valparaiso. She should be older than 
the usual appointee; of strong Christian personality; good 
disposition; and interested in doing personal work among girls 


of the institution. PUSA 
China 

Two families. AB 
Two teacher-administrators. WAB 


One couple, Foochow Conference, Anglo-Chinese College. M 
(ne couple, Soochow University. M 
One couple, Hinghwa Conterence, educational-evangelistic. M 
Five Home Economics teachers. 

Two kindergartners to train kindergartners—should have nur- 


sery school training if possible. M 
Diongloh, near Foochow. Educator,—woman. Rural _insti- 
tutes and general educational program. ABC 
*Foochow. Educator—woman. ABC 
*North China. Six school men (families). ABC 
*North China. Educator—woman. ABC 


Shaowu. A woman educator to teach music and English in the 
Pierce Girls’ School. School normally in Foochow, now carry- 


ing on inland in Shaowu. ABC 
Cuba 
One teacher tor Jumor College. M 


An educational missionary to head “Colegios Bautista” and 
inaugurate department for training of ministers. He must be 
a college and seminary graduate with special qualifications for 
this type of work and must have facility for learning the 
Spanish language. | ABHM 


*To go at the end of the war, or as soon thereafter as possible; others to be 
sent in 1943-44 if possible. 


| 
| 
Christian Horizend 


Egypt 

’ Cairo. Two teachers of English Composition and Rhetoric, 
one of these with extra-curricular experience in Physical Edu- 
tion and Athletics. (Three years). AUC 
Cairo. One teacher of Elementary Mathematics and Chem- 
istry. (Three years). AUC 
Haiti 

Qne man tor director or teacher of secondary school for boys. 
Should have the usual educational qualifications for such a 
position, and some educational experience. Must be able to 
acquire complete facility in the use of two languages, French 


and Creole, the language of the country people. ABHM 
/ndta 

Assam. One family. AB 
Bengal Conference. One couple, Ushagram, Pakaur. M 
Jengal-Orissa. One family. AB 
Bengal-Orissa. One teacher-administrator. WAB 
Bombay Conference. One couple, educational-evangelistic. M 
Gujarat Conference. One educationist—woman. M 
Indus River Conterence. Two educationists—women. M 


Lucknow Conference. One couple for vocational education, 
Arrah. 

*Madura. iducator (family) for the American College. Pro- 
fessor of Physics, preterably a Ph.D. in the general held; with 


teaching experience. ABC 
*Madura. Educator, woman, for Pierce High School for Girls. 
Special training in education. E ABC 
*\Madura. Educator (iamily) for American College. ABC 
*Madura. Educator, woman, for Pierce High School ABC 
Marathi, Bombay. Social worker (family) for Nagpada 


Neighborhood House. Dispensary, Library, public hall, hostel, 
playground. Man trained in social and religious work. ABC 
*Marathi. Social worker, woman, for Marathi field. ' ABC 
North India Conterence. One couple to develop cottage indus- 
tries. 

South India. Two families. AB 
South India. Two teacher-administrators. WAB 
South India Conierence. One couple, educationists, Rural 
High School, Gulbarga. 


lran 

Three short-term teachers tor the Teheran Community School. 
This is a thriving institution with 200 pupils of 17 national- 
ities, including both primary and secondary grades. One 
woman teacher is needed tor elementary classes and supervi- 
sion of the primary school and two teachers, either men or 
women, are needed for teaching mathematics and social science 
in the secondary department. The term is for three years. 
This is a strategic opportunity for immediate service in the 


heart of the Middle East. PUSA 
*Two educators (families) special lecturers. ABC 
*Four educators, women. ABC 
Mexico 7 

One single woman trained in Religious Education, Music and 
personal work ior Morelia Hospital. ty 
One teacher similarly trained for the Bible Schools. SP 
Peru 

One teacher for primary work—woman. M 


United States 
A Science-Mathematics teacher tor mountain high school. 
MHM 
Two teachers of mathematics in Negro schools in South, MHM 
One teacher of Science in Negro school in South. MHM 
Two teachers of Social Studies in Junior colleges. MHM 
Two teaching positions in the high school for mountain people 
in Tennessee—man or woman. UCMSH 
Syria 
A woman educator. <A _ well-trained Christian teacher either 
for the faculty of the American Junior College in Beirut or 
for one of the secondary mission schools in Syria. PUSA 
Aleppo. A woman educator to teach Science, Mathematics or 
English in the Girls’ High School. Experience required; also 


language ability. ABC 
Turkey 
Istanbul. An educator—woman, ior Scutari, the American 
Academy. ABC 
*Istanbul. One social worker—woman,—for Turkey. ABC 
*Istanbul. Six educators—women—for thé Near East Schools. 
ABC 
[Izmir (Smyrna). Three educators—women—ior the American 
Collegiate Institute. One teacher of mathematics through 
college freshman class level. One teacher of science. One 
woman for head of Boarding Department. ABC 


Scutari (suburb of Istanbul). Three educators—women—for 


American Academy ior Girls (junior and senior high grade) 
One teacher of science: physics, chemistry, biology. Qn 
teacher of beginning and advanced English (may be three-yeg 
term appointment). One educator-teacher of English. Ape 
Talas, near Kayseri. Two tutors (three-year term) for boyg 
school of junior high grade. English, also mathematics or ele. 
mentary science. ABC 
Tarsus. Two tutors (three-year term) for American College 
Senior high grade. One man, mathematics. The other for ele. 


mentary science. ABc 
Evangelistic 

Africa 

Four families (evangelistic education). AB 
Angola. One couple for’ work among the Dembos Tribe. y 
Bibanga. One evangelistic couple. SP 
Bulape. One evangelistic couple. SP 
Bulape. One single lady for women’s and girls’ work. SP 
*kast Africa. One minister (family). ABC 
Kasha. One evangelistic couple. SP 
Liberia. Two ordained men, preferably unmarried. PE 
Lubondai. One evangelistic man. SP 
Luebo. One evangelistic couple. SP 
Luisa. One evangelistic man. SP 
Mutoto. Three evangelistic couples. Sp 
Mutoto. One single lady for women’s and girls’ work. SP 
Nigeria. Four evangelistic families. CRB 


North Africa. One couple for rural work. 
North Africa. Six women for general evangelistic work, ¥ 
Khodesia. Three couples for general evangelistic work. JY 
Sierra Leone, W. Africa. Two evangelistic families. UB 
South Natal. Two ministers (families) for work in_ the 
churches among the Zulus in large area near Durban. ABC 
*South Africa Mission. Mu§nister (family). ABC 
West Africa. Three ministers (unmarried)—one with knowl. 
edge of Spanish and one trained in agriculture especially de 
sired. All should be ready for isolation and overwhelming 
opportunity for service. PUSA 
\Vest Africa. One married minister, wife a nurse, if possible 
PUSA 
West, Angola, Portuguese \WWest Africa. Two ministers (fam- 
ilies) for work among the Ovimbundu. Experience in rural 


life essential. ABC 
Alaska 
Two ordained men. PE 
Brazil 
One ordained man. PE 


Four couples for pioneer church work in frontier commuti- 
ties. 


A minister and family. ABC 
East Brazil. Three evangelistic couples. SP 
East Brazil. One evangelist for Indian work. SP 
East Brazil. One evangelist for Matto Grosso field. SP 
North Brazil. Three evangelistic couples. SP 
West Brazil. Three evangelistic couples. SP 
Burma 

Three families. AB 
Bolivia 

One couple for church work. M 
One couple for work among Indians. M 


Central America 
Costa Rica. One couple for church and educational work. MN 
Panama. One couple for church work. 


Ceylon 

*One minister (family) for Jaffna. ABC 
China 

Three families. AB 
One evangelist. WAB 
*One minister (family) for Foochow Mission. ABC 
*T wo religious and social workers, women, for Foochow Mis 
sion. ABC 
Kast China Conference. One couple for district work. M 
*North China. Five ministers (families). ABC 


*North China. Five religious and social workers, women. ABC 
Shansi, North China. Three single ladies. 

Shaowu. One minister (family) to guide in a Christian pro 
gram for a rural community. ABC 
Two religious and social workers, women; for work in homes 


and rural communities. ABC 
Hawatan Islands 

Honolulu. Three ordained men. PE 
India 

One ordained man. PE 


One woman, evangelist-teacher. PE 
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Five men for pastorates of English-speaking churches—single 
men preferably. 


Assam. Three families. AB 
Bengal Conterence. [wo women tor district work. M 
Bengal-Orissa. One family. 4 AB 
Bombay Conference. One couple, evangelistic - educational 
work. 

Bombay Presidency. Two evangelistic families. CB 
*Madura. Minister and family. ABC 
*Madura. One minister (family ) ABC 


*Marathi, Ahmednagar. One minister (family) for work in 
rural district. Literacy program and health movements. Prac- 
tical experience desired. ABC 
Marathi, Ahmednagar. One religious worker (educator) woman 
for the Bible Training School, for the training of Indian women 
workers and refresher courses for men and women and exten- 
sion work among villagers. ABC 
North India. Two couples for evangelistic-educational work. M 
North India. Two women for district work. 

*Sholapur. One religious and social worker, woman. Industrial 
city with cotton mills. To carry forward social program in 
cooperation with Sholapur Church. : 
*Sholapur. One minister (family) for Marathi District. ABC 
South India. Three families. AB 


Japan 

*One minister (family). ABC 
Mexico » 

Two evangelistic couples. SP 


Five ministers for the rural field to work in rural Indian 
villages. Training in crafts and trades is necessary. All 
should have special linguistic interest as they will work on 
unrecorded Indian languages. If the wives have had training 


as nurses, it will be invaluable. PUSA 
*One minister (family). ABC 
Panama Canal Zone 

Two ordained men. PE 
One woman parish worker. PE 
Peru 

One couple for church work. M 
Philippines 

*Two ministers (families). ABC 
Turkey 


Istanbul. One minister (family). Broad training and experi- 
ence in pastoral work; to be in fellowship with Christian 
(evangelical) churches among Greeks and Armenians. Per- 
sonal contacts with Moslems. Turkish must be spoken. ABC 


*Istanbul. One religious and social worker, woman. ABC 
Uruguay 
One couple for pioneer church work. M 


United States 

Five workers for visitation, religious education, and evan- 
gelistic work in defense housing communities. CG 
Two couples for evangelistic work in army camp areas and 
defense communities. 

Six ordained ministers to serve young mission churches. ERN 
One missionary in the Ozark Mountains. ERN 
One ordained minister for service in defense industry com- 


munities. ERN 

Two parish workers with special preparation for social service 

and religious education. ERN 
Industrial 

Africa 

Central Congo. One couple—builder. M 


Rhodesia. Teacher—-man—in simple industries, including 
manual training and building. 


South East Africa. One couple—printer, Johannesburg. M 
China 


Specialists in cooperatives. A minister and his wife trained 
in industrial skills and with an interest in cooperatives and 
exerience in the home church is essential. PUSA 


Oue woman with administrative ability, to direct Craft Shop. 


PE 
Medical (Physicians) 

Africa 
Two doctors. AB 
One doctor. WAB 
Two doctors. SP 
Angola, Dondi. One physician, woman. Hospital, large mis- 
sion schools, surgery, supervision of medical work. ABC 
Central Congo. One couple—doctor. M 


East, Southern Rhodesia, Mt. Silinda. Two physicians, one a 


woman and one a man surgeon with family. 
large clinics in schools and kraals, nurses training school. ABC 
*ilende. One physician (family). Hospital, leper colony, out- 


Small hospital, 


station clinics. Man or woman may be sent. ABC 
*Elende. One physician (family) for West Africa Mission 

ABC 
Liberia. One doctor—man. PE 
Liberia. One woman doctor. WUL 
Nigeria. Three doctors. CB 


West Africa. A dentist (married), wife a nurse, if possible. 
A man needed who, in addition to his training as a dentist, 
would have considerable mechanical knowledge and experience 
to keep the rather complicated plant of the Central Hospital 
in working order. PUSA 
West, Angola, Chilesso. One physician (family), small hospital 


and large clinic, must train his aids and nurses. ABC 
Ceylon 

Inuvil. One physician, woman. Modern hospital of 120 beds. 
Special training in obstetrics, gynecology. Administrative 
ability needed. ABC 
China 

Two women doctors. M 
Two doctors. WAB 
Three doctors. AB 
*Foochow. One physician (family). ABC 
*Foochow. One physician, woman. ABC 
*North China. One physician (family). ABC 
Shansi, N. China. One doctor with some training in Pre- 
ventable Medicine. CB 


Shaowu. One physician (family). Surgeon with ability to ad- 
munister the medical work and train a staff of Chinese asso- 


ciates. ABC 
West China. One couple—doctor for Chungking Hospital. M 
India 

Assam. Two doctors. AB 


Assam. One doctor. WAB 
Madura. One physician, woman, for Hospital for Women and 


Children. Obstetrics and gynecology. ABC 
*Marathi, Wai, near Bombay. Surgeon, modern hospital of 
100 beds. 

South India. One doctor—man preferred. M 
South India. One doctor—surgeon. M 
South India. One doctor trained in Public Health work for 
Deccan. M 
South India. One doctor. WAB 
lran 

Hamadan. A surgeon for the Hamadan Hospital. There is a 


great need tor a second physician especially interested in 
general medicine, but there are many opportunities for the 
expression of special interests and abilities in surgery and 
public health work. ‘The hospital of forty beds is located in 
the ancient city of Ecbatana, which has a population of 110,000 
and serves a population of about 200,000 in the province. PUSA 
Philippines 

*One physician (family). ABC 
Syria 

A physician. In order to keep the hospitals open the year 
round, it 1s absolutely essential to have another doctor for the 
medical work in Syria. At present, because of the lack of 
personnel, it 1s necessary to close the clinics and hospitals in 
both Tripoli and Dier-ez-Zore at the end of June each year 
just when they are in the greatest demand by the country 


people. ‘These people then are inclined to lose touch and it 
takes much longer in the fall to start up again. PUSA 
Turkey 

*One physician (family). ABC 
United States 

One night supervisor in hospital in the West. MHM 
One surgery supervisor in hospital in the West. MHM 
One director of religious life for nurses. MHM 

Medical (Nurses) 

Africa 

Angola. Two nurses. M 
East, Mt. Silinda. One nurse. Hospital; teach hygiene and home 
nursing. ABC 
Liberia. Two nurses. WUL 
Liberia. One nurse—woman. PE 
Luisa. One nurse. SP 
Mboi. One nurse. SP 
Nigeria. Four nurses. CB 
Rhodesia. Four nurses. M 
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